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BIRDS  OF  THE  ROAD.  -V.     HIGH  SPRING. 
By  Pai'i.  BarTSCH,  Washington,  D.  C. 


Another  month  has  passed  since  we  handed 
our  last  manuscript  to  the  printer  and  wonderful 
are  the  changes  which  nature  has  wrought  since 
then.  The  bleak  and  dreary  aspect  of  the  clayey 
soil  of  freshly  plowed  fields  has  given  way 
to  most  luxurious  verdure.  The  trees  no  longer 
stretch  appealingly  their  barren  arms  toward 
heaven,  but  droop  their  branches  'neath  a  lovely 
burden  of  green.  The  marsh  again  is  green 
with  water  loving  species  and  Zizania  fast  sends 
up  her  shoots  from  the  mirey  beds  beneath. 

Late,  very  late,  came  the  change,  much  more 
so  than  usual,  but  this  very  fact  gave  us  the  un- 
usual commingling  of  flowers  which  are  wont  to 
bloom  a  month  or  more  apart.  The  warm  rains 
which  fell  for  several  days  sent  the  sap  awhirl- 
ing  through  the  plants  and  methought  I  heard 
the  whir  of  a  million  factories  at  work  within 
each  field,  converting  the  energy  of  the  falling 
rain  into  countless  protoplasmic  cells.  Scarcely 
could  I  have  been  mistaken,  for  bit  by  bit.  each 
single  blade  pushed  higher  andhigher,  each  leaf 
stretched  farther  and  farther  till  all  creation  was 
decked  in  virgin  green.  Even  the  cedars  and 
pines  imbibed  the  spirit  Of  the  times  and 
changed  the  color  of  their  steady  garb  by  adding 
newer,  livelier  colored,  needles  and  shoots. 
What  a  busy  workshop  each  little  plant  repre- 
sented at  this  time  and  how  they  worked:  there 
seemed  to  be  no  end  of  growing,  until  the  rain 
Ceased  and  a  lack  of  water  power  put  a  brake  to 
many  a  mill,  whose  Hour  had  as  yet  not  half 
been  ground,  and  this  was 

'I'lir  Sparrow's  Time. 

for  now  the  White-throats  raised  their  voices 
and  many  and  many  a  morn  and  eve  we  heard 
their  plantive  notes  petitioning! 

"Hear  me.  O,  Theresea,  Theresea! 
Sweetly  in  sih  er  toned  notes, 
S  nl  as  the  wail  "I  .1  lost  soul, 
I  In-  prayer  on  tin-  atmosphere  floats," 

and  fell  a  closer  friendship,  a  nearer  kinship 
toward  them,  than  we  had,  when  their  plain  prep 
greeted  us  fr<  1  n  tangle  and  hedge,     c  ardinalsand 

Foxies    were    both  full  of  soul;,  and  the  Towhee 


Bunting  stopped  at  times  his  kicking  to  unravel 
a  few  strains  from  some  sapling  top.  Most 
cheerful  of  all  were  the  little  Goldfinches;  the 
budding  elms  had  provided  a  feast  for  them  and 
they  fairly  reveled  in  their  summits.  They  were 
gay,  frivolous  little  fellows  at  this  time,  for  this 
was  the  season  when  they  exchanged  their  hum- 
ble overcoat  for  a  suit  of  purest  gold  and  black. 
The  Purple  Finches  too  were  budding  amongst 
the  elms  and  mingling  their  notes,  which  are 
indeed  of  excellent  quality,  with  those  of  the 
Goldfinch.  While  in  the  field  the  Meadow 
Lark's  pleasing  notes  were  augmented  by  the 
whirring  song  of  the  aptly  called  Grasshopper 
Sparrow.  Our  Juncos  were  getting  very  rest- 
less; n<>  doubt  they  found  that  they  could  not 
compete  with  the  Field  Sparrow  as  vocalists  and 
were  getting  ready  to  depart  for  their  mountain 
home  where  the  pleasing  le-a.  le-a.  le-a,  lil,  HI, 
HI,  lil,  lil.  of  pusilla  will  not  be  heard. 

Rains,  gently  falling  rains,  just  such  as  plants 
wish  for  growing,  followed  and  with  the  new 
leaves  and  llowers  came  other  more  brilliant 
colored  birds  from  the  south.  Our  woods  were 
alive  with  feathered  forms  ami  soul;' and 

Warbler  time  had  come. 

We  knew  it  was  coming,  for  the  White-eyed 
Vireo  long  since  disclosed  the  secret;  babblingly 

confiding  it  to  the  brook.  He  came  and  told  of 
the  Yellow-throats  coming  and  scarcely  had  the 
brook-side  vegetation  had  time  sufficient  to  send 

out  shoots  and  blades  to  soften  the  turbulent 
murmur  of  the  rill  to  peaceful  lispings  and  the 
briery   border   to   don    its  coat  of  green   before 

In-  came  with  his  white  boots,  his  golden  breast 
and    his    helmet    of    black   and   ash  to  announce 

with,  whit-che-te,  whit-che-te,  whit-che-te,  whit- 

Che-te,  wit.  that  lie  had  come  and  was -lad  to  be 
with  us  and  that  more  were  coming. 

Our  social  House  Wren  soon  did  follow  as  did 
the  Thrasher  and  our  faithful  Catbird.  <  »u  the 
28th  the  pleasing  why-che-whit-che,  why-che- 
whit-che,  why-che-whit-che-way,  caused  us  to 
leave  the  breakfast  table  to  bid  Dendroica  aestiva 

a  welcome  homo  again,  but  we  were  jusl  in  time 
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to  see  the  Yellow  Warbler  chased  away  by  a 
pesky  English  Sparrow  which  sealed  that  spar- 
row's fate. 

On  the  29th  we  enjoyed  a  twenty  mile  drive 
over  many  a  picturesque  old  country  road,  yea 
we  even  managed  to  get  lost  in  the  eastern  out- 
skirt  of  that  beautiful  timber  area  to  which  we 
referred  in  our  last  month  notes.  We  crossed 
the  fill  and  bridge  at  Bennings  and  paused  just 


seems  as  unconscious  of  his  song  as  he  is  of  his 
curious  prying  manner.  His  Vireo  nature  and 
loud,  whit-che-we-wa-wit,  or  the  long  drawn,  che- 
we-a.  which  usually  follows  a  succession  of  repi- 
titions  of  the  first,  will  mark  him,  even  though 
you  fail  to  see  the  white  iris  of  his  eye.  -The 
Black  and  White  Creeping  Warblers  were  very 
abundant;  their  thin  wiry  voices  proclaimed  the 
lire    within.     It    was    their   mating    time.     Mr. 


t 
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Our  Faithful  Catbird.    Galeoscoptes  carolinensis. 

(From  Bulletin  of  Division  of  Economic  Biology  D.  A.) 


long  enough  to  take  a  picture  and  a  look  at  the 
tranquil  scene  which  lay  before  us.  To  the  north 
stretched  the  broad  expansive  tidewater  waste. 
It  being  high  tide,  none  of  the  unsightliness 
and  desolation  of  the  opposite  phase  was  present. 
Not  a  ripple  marred  the  mirrowy  surface  and  the 
points  and  islands  as  well  as  the  distant  hills 
and  the  white  castle-like  reform  school,  with  now 
and  then  a  fleeting  fleecy  cloud,  were  reflected 
from  the  surface  of  the  stream. 

A  pair  of  ducks  could  be  seen  among  the  beds 
of  old  dead  weeds  near  shore,  from  which  place 
they  sent  gradually  ebbing  ring  upon  ring  far 
out  over  the  glassy  surface.  Swallows  of  divers 
kinds  were  skimming  high  and  low,  and  even 
while  we  were  watching,  an  Osprey  sailed  over. 
circling  time  and  again,  scrutinizing  all  the 
while  the   clear   waters   beneath,   for   its   finny 

prey. 

We  followed  the  river  road  toward  An acostia 
from  Bennings,  and  enjoyed  the  rough  shady 
way  with  its  many  a  glen  and  dancing  brook. 
each  one  of  which  had  its  avian  chorus.  How 
delightful  it  is  to  pause  and  listen  to  the  many 
voices  all  about  you.  the  song  of  birds,  the  hum 
of  bees,  the  murmuring  of  the  rill,  all  mingled 
with  the  whispering  of  the  breeze  stirred  leaves, 

they  are  sweeter  far  than  any  music  which 
human  hand  or  brain  can  produce.  The  most 
conspicuous  voice  in  such  a  place  is  without 
doubt  that  of  the  White-eyed  Vireo,  though  he 


Mniotilta    has    little  time   to   spare   apparently. 

for    he    sets    to    housekeeping   almost   as  soon 

as    he    arrives;     at    least    he    urges    his    chosen 

spouse  to  household  duty.     The  Waxwings  are 

less  industrious  in    this    respect,  for    they  still 

remain   in  roving  bands.     They   have  changed 

their  habits, — for  no  longer  does  the  blackber- 

ried  Smilax  have  charms  for  them, — they  have 

removed  to  higher  regions  and  now  perform  the 

functions  of  Flycatchers.     From  the   tip-top  of 

tall  trees  they  launch  into  the  air  and  give  chase 

to    the    luckless    insects    which    may  pass    their 

way.     In  the  deeper  cuts  of  the  road,  fringed  by 

dense    hedgerows,   we    find    White-throats    and 

Juncos  fleeing  ahead  of  us  as  we  approach.      An 

occasional  Song  Sparrow  is  seen  amongst  them. 

We    turned    toward    Overlook    Inn    when  we 

reached    Pennsylvania    avenue    extended,    and 

paused  to  listen"  to  the  medley  in  the  deep  shady 

retreat    which    borders    the  Splendidly  kept  road 

leading  to   this  resort.      The  old   music  teacher. 

for    as    such    does   the   Golden    Crown  Thrush 

always  appeal  to  me,  beat  time  as  it  were,  to  the 

res!  of  the  vocalists.     The  tiny  Red-start  in  his 

flashing  dress    was    announcing    his    presence 

with  his  periodic  musical  eruptions  while  from  a 

not  too  distant  pine  coppice  the  Prairie  Warbler 

added  his  quavering  notes  with  rising  inflection. 

Best  and  purest  of  all  were  the  deep  silvertone 

bell-like    notes   of    the  Wood-thrush  which  came 
clear  and    full    from  the  deep  shade  of  the  over- 
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arched  rill.  What  would  our  glens  be  without 
this  calm  sweet  singer  whose  voice  never  fails 
within  its  season?  It  brings  peace,  harmony 
and  quiet  to  your  overtaxed  nerves  as  stretched 
out  upon  the  green  turf,  you  listen  to  his  liquid 
melody. 

At  Overlook  Inn  we  viewed  the  city  and  noted 
the  universal  change  which  the  last  mouth  had 
produced.  No  longer  did  the  gray  asphalt  mark 
the  long  streets  and  avenues,  hut  green  bands, 
above  which  the  housetops  peeped  forth,  indi- 
cated the  thoroughfares  of  the  town.  We  also 
watched  the  Turkey  Buzzards  in  their  gyrating 
flight  and  envied  them  for  their  grace;  they 
embody  the  very  poetry  of  motion. 

Leaving  the  busy  Metropolis  behing  us. 
we  turned  to  Goodhope  and  thence  to  Silver 
Hill.  We  crossed  Oxen  Run  with  its  extensive 
valley,  and  from  the  next  eminence  had  a  pano- 
ramic view  of  many  a  hill  and  dale.  Most  of 
the  birds  alluded  to  before  were  habitues  of  each 
shady  nook,  and  a  few  orchards,  which  were  now 


wood-bound  path.  The  oaks  had  hung  long 
festoons  of  pollen-bearing  stamens  to  the  wind 
and  their  tender  young  green  leaves  furnished 
outstretched  branch  which  will  contain  the  pret- 
tiest eggs  of  all;  so  pretty  are  they,  in  fact,  that 
it  scarcely  seems  possible  that  so  homely  a  bird 
as  a  young  Wood  Pewee  could  ever  emerge  from 
a  shell  so  richly  marked.  This  bird  will  keep 
the  woods  from  seeming  utterly  dead  when  the 
noon-day  heat  of  summer  will  silence  all  the 
rest,  for  it  is  then  that  this  somber  wee  gray 
thing  takes  a  leading  role. 

Every  grove,  every  bunch  of  trees,  seemed  to 
have  its  quota  of  Red-eyed  Vireos,  and  many 
proclaimed  the  presence  of  the  slower  member  of 
the  genus,  which  stops  to  swing  its  rocking  cra- 
dle from  our  boughs  the  Yellow-throated.  The 
Warbling  Vireo,  which  at  this  time  frequents 
the  roads  and  parks  of  our  busy  city,  and  tenders 
ever  so  often  its  pleasing  song  to  the  passer-by, 
is  also  present,  and  often  announces  this  fact 
from  its  shady  retreat. 
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•| 'he  Thrasher,     it 
I  I'l'.m  Bulletin  "i  Division 

a  welcome  retreat  to  the  passing  Warblers.  The 
Black-throated  Green  in  particular  favored 
them,  while  the  low  dense  pine-growth  shel- 
tered the  somewhat  belated  Yellow  Red-poll. 
and  the  intermediate  ground,  particularly  in 
ravines,  the  beautiful  Black-throated  Blue. 
Brilliant  Scarlet  Managers  were  often  seen  and 
also  heard  sawing  off  a  piece  of  their  song.  We 
were  again  favored  by  the  presence  of  Coephlo- 
eus,  as  well  as  some  of  the  lesser  folk  of  his 
habit,  the  two  Nut-hatches,  canadensis  and  can  - 
Unensis,  the  firsl  a  migrant,  the  last  a  resident. 
Now  and  then  we  heard  that  plaintive  sad  but 
pleasing  note  which  the  Wood  Pewee  calls  his 
own.  and  we  knew  that  he  too  had  returned  to 
build  his  cosy  lichen-stuccoed  nest  upon  some 
shedding  their  snowy  petals  in  Bowery  showers, 
added  several  pairs  of  Bee  Martins  and  a  few 
pleasing  Bluebirds  to  our  list. 

Turning   to    the   right    we    entered   the  timber 
proper   and  we    drove    for   several   miles  over  a 


arporhynchus  rufus. 

lit  Economic  Biology  D.  A.) 

In  these  sylvan  dells,  we  occasionally  saw  the 
fleeting  forms  of  Thrushes,  too  shy  or  seclusive 
to  permit  us  to  approach  them  close  enough 
With  the  buggy,  to  determine  their  given  name. 

We  returned  to  the  city  by  way  of  Oxen  Hill, 
Congress  Heights,  and  Anacostia,  having  noted 
seventy-three  species  of  birds  in  this  single  day. 
To  speak  of  all  of  these  would  require  more 
space  than  the  editor  of  the  OSPRSV  could  spare. 

\    SUNDAV    MORNING    AT   HOME. 

It  is  the  6th  of  May.  Still  is  the  house!  Old 
Sol  has  not  vet  risen!  I  have  donned  my  suit 
and  stepped  outside  to  catch  perchance  enthu: 
siasm  from  nature  to  feed  the  glowing  embers 
of  happiness  within  and  warm  the  soul  in 
morning's  ruddy  glow.  It  is  cool-quite  cool 
\\,v  the  season— and  heavy  dew  covers  all  the 
..round.  To  the  orchard  I  repair  and  seating 
myself  on  an  old  stump  I  listen  to  the  medley  of 
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the  morn.  A  Thrasher  lias  sought  the  highest 
top  of  the  talest  tree  whose  young  green  tips 
are  just  beginning  to  reflect  the  slanting  rays, 
announcing  the  glory  of  the  approaching  king 
of  day.  Happy  most  happy  does  he  seem  up 
there  in  his  elevated  position  and  loudly  does 
he  express  his  joy  of  the  new  born  morn.  The 
giddy  Catbirds,  wild  with  love,  are  raging  mad 
and  what  a  jumble  of  notes  is  their's  as  they  chase 
each  other  about  tin-  orchard  and  the  lawn,  and 
what  a  demand  they  lay  upon  their  tail  not  a 
single  mood  or  thought,  hut  what  this  member 
is  called  into  requisition  to  add  emphasis  and 
expression  to  the  idea  which  is  momentarily 
coursing  through  their  brain.  How  different. 
how  calmly  majestic  and  serene  in  comparison, 
is  the  Wood  Thrush,  which  now.  from  his  chosen 
glen,  greets  the  morn  with  his  molten  melody. 

"As  he  sin^s  with  Bute-like  tin  ill 

'Eolie  —Eolie!' 
List  the  air  grown  hushed  and  still; 

Listen  in  the  \  ale  the  rill: 
List  the  trees  .m  plain  and  hill 

"Eolie!" 
And  his  in  He  the  wild  flowers  thrill 
As  s'i  '  leal  si '  soft  suites  he 
"Eolie —  E1 

The  Chippy  sends  his  quavering  heat  and  the 
House  Wren  mounts  an  elevated  twig-,  where. 
with  distended  throat,  he  sings  his  morning 
psalm,  and  many  others  join  in  the  refrain.  A 
whole  hand  of  Gold  Pinches  proclaim  the  glory 
of    (  )ld    Sol    from    yonder    giant  elm.  while  the 


first  Hummer  of  the  season  hums  his  approval 
of  the  whole,  and  of  the  apple  tree  now 
decked  in  Hushed  snowy  bloom.  A  finer  note 
proclaims  the  presence  of  a  Black-poll  Warbler, 
and  the  soft  sweet  tones  that  of  the  Yellowbird. 
There  is  a  lull  in  all  this  medley,  as  a  hoy.  pip- 
ing hi>  tune,  crosses  the  lower  edge  of  the 
orchard,  hut  in  this  short  interval  the  distant 
trill  of  a  Field  Sparrow  and  the  happy  rollick- 
ing note  of  a  Flicker  are  heard  from  afar.  The 
martial  Robin  seems  provoked  by  the  whist- 
line-  boy  and  shows  his  presence  by  soundly 
denouncing  him.  I  suspect  the  recent  silence 
of  the  Robin  has  a  deeper  meaning,  and  shall 
inquire  into  his  domestic  affairs  a  little  more 
closely  hereafter.  Our  sweet  voiced  ever  bab- 
bling, ever  pleasing  Red-eyed  Greenlet  con- 
tinues to  delight  us  with  his  merry  unassuming 
notes,  and  the  wouldbe  owner  of  the  orchard  by 
a  sudden  outburst  of  a  lively  air  eclipses  his 
rierv  cousin,  the  Baltimore  Oriole,  who  now  and 
then  enters  into  competition  from  the  cotton 
wood  in  the  glen. 

One  by  one  these  feathered  minstrels  join 
their  notes  until  the  aisles  and  arches  of  natures 
own  cathedral  ring  with  joy  and  praise.  There 
i-  not  a  discord  in  the  whole,  be  the  voice  weak 
or  strong,  from  the  tiny  squeal  of  the  Hummer 
to  the  loud  harsh  call  of  Myiarchus,  or  the  croak 
of  the  Crow:  each  one  fits  and  is  fitted  to  its 
surroundings  and  fills  a  place  in  the  grand 
symphony  of  the  early  morning. 


NOTES  OX  THE  HABITS  OF  THE   BEUE  JAY  IX  MAINE. 
By  J.   Mkrtox  Swain,  Portland.  Maine. 


The  difference  in  the  habits  of  the  Blue  Jay 
[Qyanocitta  cristata)  especially  during  the 
breeding  season,  here  in  Maine,  and  in  the  more 
southern  and  western  states,  has  often  been  re- 
marked upon,  though  I  have  seen  but  very  little 
written  on  its  difference  in  habits.  This  bird  is 
a  resident  throughout  the  year  in  this  state.  In 
the  autumn  it  is  seen  and  heard  very  plentifully 
about  the  woods,  sometimes  in  pairs,  and  often 
in  small  flocks,  and  they  are  very  noisy  as  the}' 
alight  in  the  top  of  some  tall  tree  and  utter 
their  loud  shrill  call.  Kee-Kee-Kee.  or  Jay-Jay- 
Jay,  and  hurry  on  to  some  other  part  of  the 
wood  or  held.  Of tentimes  their  call  is  answered 
by  a  flock  from  a  hill-side  not  far  away.  They 
are  associated  in  my  mind  with  the  dropping  of 
Beechnuts,  and  the  rattle  of  acorns,  and  the 
rustle  of  the  falling  leaves,  along  the  hill-sides 
and  banks  of  our  streams  and  rivers. 

Every  sportman  has  reason  t<>  remember  this 
elf  of  the  woods,  as  he  wends  his  way  through 
the  haunts  of  the  Woodcock  or  Ruffed  Grouse, 
with  eye  and  ear  alert  to  catch  sight  or  sound  of 
these  tine  game  birds.  Perhaps  just  as  In-  i- 
about  to  flush  from  one  or  two  to  eight  or  ten 
Grouse,  who  have  not  yet  been  scattered  from 
each  other  by  the  gunner,  a  Blue  Jay  will  sud- 
denly drop  into  a  tree  over  his  head  and  will  sel 
up  such  a  shrill,  startled  cry.  and  will  soon  be 
joined  by  half  a  dozen  birds  all  scolding  and 
making  such  a  fuss,  that  the  exact  whereabouts 
of  tin'  sportsman  is  known  to  the  Grouse  in  his 
vicinity,  and    they  will    be    on    the  alert   for  him. 


Often  the  gunner  becomes  provoked  at  the  Jays 
and  the  Jay  get  shot  instead  of  the  Grouse. 
When  one  goes  to  the  woods  alone' some  wood- 
road  in  the  winter,  he  is  greeted  with  the  cry  of 
this  bird,  and  it  sounds  very  cheerful  as  there 
is  so  little  bird  life  to  be  seen  at  this  season. 
They  frequent  the  lumber  camps  at  this  time 
of  the  year,  but  are  not  as  mischievous  and  free 
as  their  cousins  the  Canada  Jay  [Perisoreus 
canadensis.) 

When  1  was  a  boy  in  school.  Saturdays  I 
often  went  into  the  woods  with  my  father's  men 
who  were  chopping  wood,  or  cutting  or  hauling 
lumber,  to  watch  the  few  birds  I  found  there.  I 
found  the  White-breasted  Nuthatch,  and  Chic- 
a-dee.  Downy  Woodpecker,  Pine  Finches  and 
(ire-beaks,  and  the  Redpolls,  also  the  Ruffed 
Grouse;  but  the  most  common  bird  to  be  seen 
was  the  Blue  Jay.  Sometimes  I  set  a  steel  trap 
on  stump  <>r  stone,  and  sprinkled  a  few  kernels 
of  corn  on  the  trencher,  and  would  hardly  get 
out  of  sight  of  my  trap  when  I  would  hear  an 
uproar  among  the  Jays,  and  returning  would 
find  a  Jay  caught  fast  by  the  bill  or  lee-.  I  used 
a  weak  springing  trap,  ;  ml  would  cloth  ah.  ut 
the  jaws  of  it  so  as.  not  to  break  a  beak  or  leg. 
When  one  was  caught  the  "posse"  would  be 
very  shy  of  grain  on  the  rock-  or  stumps,  and  I 
had  to  sprinkle  grain  about  for  several  days 
without  a  trap  before  they  would  venture  near 
one  again.  Frequently  while  in  the  woods  in 
the  fall,  winter  or  early  spring.  I  have  heard 
Jays     imitate    the    cv\    of    the    Red-shouldered 
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Hawk.  So  near  would  their  cry  resemble  a 
hawk's,  I  have  often  looked  about  to  see  if  there 
was  a  hawk,  when  I  would  discover  the  mimic. 

In  the  spfitlg',  however,  as  noisy  as  they  have 
been,  and  as  common  as  they  seem  to  have  been, 
they  seem  to  all  disappear,  and  any  but  the  very 
keen,  careful  observer,  would  consider  they  had 
all  left  for  other  parts  to  breed.  They  become 
very  quiet  and  shy.  and  hardly  a  bird  is  to  be 
seen,  and  not  a  sound  is  to  be  heard,  except  per- 
haps one  may  hear  a  sort  of  stifled  sound  which 
one  would  almost  believe  was  that  of  a  Blue 
Jay,  but  as  none  are  seen  or  heard  he  thinks  he 
is  mistaken.  Every  bird  student  has  a  territory 
that  he  likes  to  term  "his  preserve".  The  writer 
had  one  such  near  his  old  home  at  Farmington, 
Maine.  It  was  a  low,  wet  tract,  with  here  and 
there  a  patch  of  grey  lurches,  willows,  black 
alder,  blackberries,  and  a  wet  boggy  slough  pro- 
fusely fringed  with  cat-tails,  and  an  abundance 
of  poison  ivy  all  through  the  place,  and  well 
covered  with  patches  of  golden-rod.  On  the 
other  side  was  a  dense  growth  of  poplars  and 
maples,  with  here  and  there  a  patch  of  firs  and 
hemlocks,  and  an  occasional  spruce,  and  border- 
ing on  the  Wilson  stream.  The  atmosphere 
was  made  musical  by  the  ever  present  mosquito, 
that  had  the  audacity  and  persistence  of  the 
average  mosquito.  It  was  a  dark,  quiet  strip  of 
woods,  very  solitary  and  lonesome,  but  not  SO  to 
me  as  I  spent  much  time  pleasantly  there  in 
search  of  the  bird-life  that  was  so  abundant.  I 
spent  a  great  many  mornings  and  whole  days 
in  this  place,  among  the  birds,  tor  several  years 
before  I  became  aware  that  there  was  a  pair  of 
Blue  Jays  nesting  there.  <  hie  morning  in  May 
1889,  as  I  pushed  my  way  through  the  grey 
birches  on  the  upper  side.  I  heard  a  stifled  sound 
that  seemed  like  that  of  a  Blue  Jay.  Soon  I  saw 
a  rather  shallow  looking  nest,  that  looked  un- 
occupied, in  the  top  of  one  of  the  >lim  birches, 
about  ten  feet  up.  I  pulled  the  tops  of  several 
trees  together,  to  hold  my  weight,  and  went  up 
to  the  nest.  I  found  two  eggs  in  the  nest.  Im- 
mediately two  Jays  dropped  into  the  tops  of  the 
bushes  near  me.  and  set  up  a  great  cry  at  my 
disturbing  the  nest.  Before  I  reached  the  nest. 
not  a  sound  except  the  single  note,  was  heard 
and  I  had  not  supposed  there  was  a  Jay  in  that 
vicinity.  The  eggs  were  incubated;  at  least  one 
was.  It  was  normal  in  size  and  coloration. 
The  other  was  about  one  fourth  size  smaller  and 


had  a  heavy  wreath  of  spots  about  the  smaller 
end.  It  was  also  more  pointed  at  the  smaller 
end.  and  was  addled. 

June  13,  1893,  I  found  their  nest  not  far  from 
the  site  occupied  in  1889.  This  nest  was  in  a  fir 
bush  five  feet  ten  inches  from  the  ground.  It 
was  composed  of  dead  twigs  of  the  alder,  coarse 
roots  mixed  with  a  few  bits  of  bark,  lined  with 
fine  dark  roots.  This  nest  contained  but  two 
eggs,  of  the  usual  size  and  coloration.  In  June 
1898,  I  found  a  nest  in  a  spruce  bush  among  the 
dense  growth  of  alders,  with  four  eggs  nearly 
ready  to  hatch.  And  June  17,  1889,  their  set  of 
three  was  complete.  The  nest  was  about  two 
rod,-,  from  the  nest  of  last  year. 

I  have  examined  two  other  nests  of  this  bird 
in  Franklin  County.  One  was  on  a  long  bare 
ridge  or  ledge  with  a  scanty  growth  of  sweet 
ferns  and  grey  birches;  a  lonesome  out-of- 
the-way  place,  not  far  from  the  railroad  track. 
I  saw  the  nest,  but  thought  it  an  old  one,  and 
passed  it  by.  but  had  not  gone  far  when  I  re- 
traced my  steps  and  pulled  it  down  within  reach. 
It  contained  two  eggs  that  were  both  addled. 
The  two  birds  mysteriously  appeared,  and  pro- 
tested against  disturbing  their  nest.  Another 
nest  was  in  a  dense  growth  of  fir  bushes.  A 
friend  found  it.  It  contained  four  eggs,  much 
lighter  in  color  than  any  I  had  ever  seen  before. 
They  were  colored  much  like,  and  quite  resem- 
bled" the  eggs  of  the  Virginia  Rail.  He  left  the 
nest  undisturbed,  but  when  he  showed  it  to  me 
a  few  days  later,  no  birds  could  be  seen.  We 
watched  for  them  for  several  days,  but  they  did 
not  come  back  to  the  nest. 

If  the  female  is  on  the  nest  when  found,  she 
will  usually  remain  till  one  gets  very  near  to 
her;  then  she  flutters  off  to  find  her  mate,  which 
i>  not  far  off.  Then  both  return  and  put  up  a 
big  fuss  against  being  thus  disturbed.  They 
remain  quiet  and  solitary  while  rearing  their 
brood,  then  return  early  in  September  to  the 
orchards  and  haunts  of  man.  and  become  as 
noisy  as  ever.  They  are  more  common  breeders 
in  the  state  than  i's  supposed,  but  they  are  SO 
shy  and  retiring  and  so  quiet  during  this  period, 
that  one  may  pass  to  and  fro  many  times  and 
entirely  overlook  them.  They  destroy  the  eggs 
of  some  of  our  son.-;-  birds,  but  otherwise  the 
damage  done  to  the  agriculturist  is  not  of 
much  account. 


WILLIAM   SWAIXSnX    AND  HIS  TIMES.— III. 

By  Theodore  Gill,  Washington,  D.  c. 
i  (  ontinued  from  page  123.  | 


The  aggregate  of  the  birds  enumerated  by  Yon 
Penzeln  as  collected  by  Natterer  alone  reached 
up  to  no  less  that  1,680  species.  Many  other 
species  have  been  added  by  other  naturalists 
and  the  Brazilian  birds  thus  represent  the 
richest  of  the  world's  avifaunas. 

The  next  in  extent  that  of  India  furnished 
only  l.<>2h  species  up  to  1898. 

And  Natterer  did  not  confine  himself  to  col- 
lecting birds.  He  likewise  made  large  collec- 
tions of  mammals,  reptiles  and  fishesaswell  as 


other  objects  and  enriched  the  Museum  at 
Vienna  so  that  it  long  excelled  all  others  in  Bra- 
zilian Vertebrates.  That  most  remarkable  am- 
phibian fish,  Lepidosiren  paradoxus,  was  first 
obtained  by  him.  and  was  so  long  unrepresented 
in  other  museums  that  its  very  existence  was 
called  in  question. 

Natterer.  indeed,  was  one  of  the  "born  collec- 
tors" and  his  like  we  can  never  see  again,  for  no 
region  of  the  earth  remains  unexplored  as  it  did 
in  his  day. 
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ZOOLOGICAL   ILLUSTRATIONS. 

Instead  of  proceeding  immediately  to  the  sys- 
tematic elucidation  of  the  collections  he  had 
made,  Swain  son    determined   on    a    publication 

which  would  only  incidentally  treat  of  the  forms 
he  had  brought  together. 

His  friend,  Dr.  William  Elford  Leach,  a  versa- 
tile and  accomplished  naturalist,  the  keener  of 
the  Zoological  Department  of  the  British  Mu- 
seum, had  published  for  several  years  (1815-17), 
in  three  volumes.  The  Naturalists'  Miscellany. 
A>  partly  indicated  by  the  title,  the  series  was 
composed  of  ■"miscellaneous'"  or  disconnected 
notices  of  animals,  some  new  and  others  intere.st- 
ing  for  some  reason  or  other:  these  were  the 
accompaniments  of  plates,  mostly  colored,  and 
generally  there  was  a  leaf  of  text  to  each  plate. 
The  precedent  for  such  a  publication  had  been 
set  by  Leach's  predecessor  in  the  British  Mu- 
seum, Dr.  George  Shaw.  It  was  suggestive  for 
Swainson  and  he  resolved  to  do  likewise.  He 
has  given  the  steps  of  progress  in  the  following 
words. 

"It  was  about  this  time  that  the  art  of  litho- 
graphy was  first  introduced  in  England.*  En- 
couraged  by  my  friend  Dr.  Leach,  I  determined 
to  try  how  far  it  might  be  used  in  producing 
zoological  plates  fit  for  colouring.  My  attempts 
succeeded:  and  the  first  series  of  the  Zoological 
Illustrations  was  the  result.  As  I  took  upon 
myself  the  whole  expenses  and  management 
of  this  work.  I  soon  found  that  its  publication, 
in  monthly  numbers,  rendered  it  necessary  I 
should  superintend  all  its  mechanical  details:  I 
therefore  quitted  Liverpool,  and  took  lodgings 
in  Surry  Street.  Strand,  where  I  lived  nearly- the 
life  of  a  "hermit  in  London"  for  two  or  three 
years.  The  late  hours,  and  style  of  visiting 
customary  in  the  metropolis,  neither  suited  ray 
health,  or  the  steady  prosecution  of  my  work. 
I  laboured  hard,  during  the  greater  part  of  the 
year,  to  enjoy  the  leisure  of  autumn  among  my 
family  and  friends.  My  little  book  was  favour- 
ably received:  and.  thus  encouraged.  I  brought 
out  theearly  numbersof  Exotic  Conchology.  The 
uncertainty,  however,  which  then  attended  the 
lithographic  process  was  so  great,  that  after 
being  frequently  obliged  to  draw  the  same  sub- 
ject two  or  three  times  before  the  printer  pro- 
duced a  tolerable  impression,  I  was  compelled  to 
suspend  the  publication,  and  confined  myself  to 
the  Illustrations." 

These  Illustrations  were  issued  in  parts  of  six 
plates  each:  the  text  was  confined  to  one  leaf 
anil  generally  to  the  page  opposite  the  plate. 
Firsl  tin-  specific  name  was  given:  under  it  the 
English  name:  next  the  "generic  character."' 
firsl  in  Latin,  and  under  that  in  English:  then 
the  "specific  character,"  likewise  in  Latin  and 
English,  and.  lastly,  comments.  Eleven  num- 
COnstituted  a  volume,  and  the  equivalent  of 
a  twelfth  number  consisted  of  title  pages,  pre- 
face, '"general  index  in  the  order  of  publica- 
tion,"and  "general  alphabetic  index. "  For  the 
benefil  of  those  who  should  prefer  to  bind  the 
plates  according  to  subjects,  three  special  title 
-  were   furnished   as  well   a-  a   "systematic 


index*"  for  each — i.  e.  for  the  '"Vertebrosa." 
•"Entomology. "  and  "Conchology." 

The  plates  of  this  work  were  greatly  supe- 
rior to  those  of  most  of  the  illustrated  works  of 
the  time,  generally  the  drawing-  was  good,  and 
the  coloring  well  applied.  There  was  also,  on 
the  whole,  continued  improvement  with  the 
progress  <>f  the  series. 

Swainson 's  character,  as  well  as  the  character 
of  the  work  under  consideration,  may  be  better 
appreciated  by  a  brief  analysis  of  the  Illustra- 
tions. 

72  plates  are  devoted  to  ""Vertebrosa."  (so  he 
calls  vertebrates,  i  all  except  2  being  of  birds; 
39  illustrate  insects,  and  93  shells. 

Of  the  69  species  of  birds.  39  are  American — 
tropical  American  and  are  represented  in  4<) 
plates,  the  two  sexes  of  his  Trochilus  latipennis 
[Campylopterus  largipennis  of  Boddaert)  being 
represented  on  separate  plates  (130,  131  I.  Of  the 
39  species,  only  10  (nos.  19,  20,  21,  25.  78,  82,  116, 
117,  138.  141,)  are  explicitly  declared  to  have  been 
collected  by  himself  in  Brazil.  It  is  noteworthy- 
that  for  those  species  no  details  respecting  habits 
or  mode  of  occurrence  are  given.  The  mere 
statement  that  a  species  is  common  in  Brazil 
does  not  necessarily  imply  that  the  specimen 
illustrated  was  obtained  by  Swainson  in  that 
country.  For  example,  a  bird  named  Nectarinia 
flaveola  and  identified  with  the  Certhia  jlaveola 
of  Gmelin — a  species  of  the  genus  which  has 
been  g-enerally  called  Certhiola  i>  not  the  com- 
mon Certhiola  \C.  chloropyga  Cab.)  of  Brazil  but 
was  declared  by  Mr.  Ridgway,  on  consulting- with 
him.  to  be  the  C.  martinicana  of  the  island  of 
Martinique:  a  comparison  of  the  plate  (142)  with 
specimens  of  that  species  proved  that  the  figure 
well  illustrates  that  form  which  differs  markedly 
from  the  only  Brazilian  congener  known.  Inas- 
much as  Swainson  declares  that  "this  pretty 
little  bird,  under  different  varieties  of  plumage, 
appears  to  be  scattered  over  the  greatest  part  of 
tropical  America,  and  is  one  of  the  most  common 
id"  it.'-  tribe.'*  it  might  be  supposed  naturally 
that  he  procured  specimens  and  that  the  speci- 
men rig^ured  was  one  of  them.  Nevertheless,  for 
some  reason  he  selected  the  specimen  figured 
which,  he  says.  "T  believe  came  from  Trinidad." 
His  belief  (in  so  far  at  least  as  it  implied 
original  provenance)  was  therefore  mistaken. 

Of  the  40  plates  of  American  species.  14  (nos. 
19,  56,  89,  99,  100,  ins.  115.  lib.  117,  130.  131.  142. 
169,  173, t  are  yielded  to  the  illustration  of  previ- 
ously known  or  supposedly  known  species. 
Generally  the  identifications  are  correct,  but 
<  me  species  supposed  to  be  identical  with  an  old 
(•ne  proves  to  have  been  distinct  and  has  been 
named  after  Swainson  {Bucco  Swainsonii  figured 
on  pi.  99). 

Of  the  26  supposed  "new  species",  12  (nos.  1. 
21.  38,  4".  82,  83,  15s.  139,  140.  141.  14s.  174>  had 
been  previously  described  and  Swainson 's  [apses 
resulted  partly  from  insufficient  knowledge  of 
the  literature  and  partly  (therefore  excusable) 
from  the  imperfection  or  insufficiency  of  the  de- 
scriptions  previously  published.  The  percent- 
age of  error  under  the  circumstances  was  not 
extravagant. 


ntroduced  into  London  in  is":  and  it  soon  becanie  "fashionable  t"r  the  nobilil)  to  design  <>n  stone."    Its 
secrets,  however,  ••  ed  as  much  as  possible. 
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Generally  Swainson's  appreciation  of  affinities 
was  not  bad.  Sometimes,  however,  he  hit  quite 
wide  of  the  mark.  For  instance,  two  of  his 
species  of  Procnias  (25,  37)  did  not  belong  to  the 
same  family  or  great  group  of  birds  as  the  type 
which,  nevertheless,  he  had  for  comparison,  and 
indeed  figured  on  a  neighboring  plate  (21).  A 
similar  faidt  was  manifested  in  the  reference  to 
the  Wrens  (140)  of  a  bird  which,  though  like  a 
Wren  superficially,  is  very  unlike  one  in  struc- 
tural characters  and  belongs  t<>  a  widely  distinct 
family  {Formicariidce)  peculiar  to  tropical 
America. 

Swainson's  delay  in  publishing  the  results 
of  his  expedition  was  unfortunate  for  himself. 
Meanwhile,  some  of  the  forms  new  when  he 
began  his  explorations  had  been  made  known 
by  others.  As  he  remarks  in  the  ■"Preface" 
(1823)  to  the  third  volume  of  his  Zoological 
Illustrations  (p.  vii)  "a  great  part  of  the  new 
objects  collected  during  [his]  travels  in  Europe 
and  Brazil  [had|  recently  been  made  public  by 
Messrs.  Temminck  and  Godart",  Temminck  hav- 
ing described  the  birds  and  Godart  the  butter- 
Hies.  It  is  noteworthy  that  he  preferred  to  draw 
from  the  collections  of  others  rather  than  from 
his  own.  Especially  did  he  avail  himself  of  the 
privilege  of  using  the  Bullock  and  Leadbeater 
Museums.  The  ■•many  entirely  new  species" 
of  Troehilids,  the  "two  or  three  new  Toucans" 
and  the  "singular  Goatsucker"  were  mostly 
neglected.  Of  the  seven  Toucans  illustrated, 
only  one  was  obtained  in  Brazil  and  that  by 
Eangsdorff  and  of  the  five  Troehilids  only  one. 
The  singular  Goatsucker  with  a  tail  doubly 
forked"  was  never  described  by  Swainson,  but 
was  probably  that  named  in  1837  (Nat.  Hist. 
Birds,  i,  105;  ii.  339)  Psalurus  " bifurcatus  Sw.  Sp. 
Nov."  If  we  maybe  allowed  to  guess  what  it 
wa>.  land  we  have  apparently  the  representa- 
tion of  the  tail  to  help  us.)  we  may  infer  that  it 
was  merely  the  ordinary  Hydropsalis  torquata 
of  Eastern  Brazil  the  same  as  he  had  also 
named  Psalurus  macropterus  when  betook  Tem- 
minck's  Caprimulgus psalurus  as  the  type  of  his 
supposed  new  genus  Psalurus. 

Swainson  is  thus  seen  to  have  been  by  no 
means  well  informed  as  to  the  aspects  of  Bra- 
zilian ornithology  when  he  made  his  first  esti- 
mate on  reaching  home. 

In  these  Illustrations.  Swainson  ventured  to 
make  few  genera,  although  there  was  ample 
reason  for  some,  especially  for  the  reception  of 
two  of  his  species  of  Procnia s  and  his  Troglo- 
dytes rectirostris.  The  only  genus  of  birds 
established  was  Halcyon  (pi.  28),  since  univer- 
sally adopted.  Among  Butterflies  he  founded 
several  and  in  conchology  <>ne  [Conoelix). 

All  the  South  American  birds,  except  Xcc/a- 
ritlia  flaveola  (142i.  figured  in  the  Illustrations 
(1820-1823)  are  identified  in  the  British  Museum 
Catalogues  and  references  to  the  volumes  and 
pages  are  now  appended,  (e.  g.  20,  264=vol.  20, 
p.  264):  most  of  the  names  therein  Used  are  es- 
sentially those  which  would  be  adopted  by 
American  ornithologists,  but  instead  of  (78) 
Dendrobates,  (previously  used  for  a  well-known 
genus  of  South  American  toads,)  Venilliomis 
would  be  substituted  and  (154)  Geothlypis  velata 
should  be  replaced  by  G.  cucullata.     The  species 


names  without  nomenclator's  names  following 
were  given  by  Swainson  as  new:  those  with 
authorities  express  Swainson's  views. 

AMERICAN    BIRDS   OS    ILLUSTRATIONS. 

1.   Psittacus  cayt-nnensis   [=*=firologerys   chry- 
sopterus  (L/inn).     20,  264]. 
Cayenne. 

7.   Carduelis  cucullata    \=Chrysoinitris   cucul- 
lata Sw.      12.  225  J. 
Spanish  Main:   E.  Ealkner. 
14.  Picus  rubiginosus    \=Chloroncrpes  rubigi- 
nosus  Sw].     is.  si,]. 
Spanish  Main:   E.  Kalkner. 

19.  Tinamus  Tataupa  (Temminck)  var  [=Ib. 

27.  525]. 
Bahia! 

20.  Picus   Braziliensis    [—Chloronerpes     brasi- 

liensis  Sw.     IS,  73]. 
Bahia! 

21.  Procnias      hirundacea      [—Procnias     Icrsa 

(Linn).      11.  50]. 
Bahia! 
25.  Procnias  melanocephalus  [—Ampelion  mc- 
lanocephalus  Sw.     14.  374]. 
Bahia! 

31.  Phibalura  cristata  \^=Phibalura  flavirostris 
4      Vieill.      14.372|. 

S.  Am.:   Miss  Iv  Yeates. 

32.  Psaris    cuvieri     \  =  PacIivr/iantp/ius    viridis 

Vieill.     14.  338]. 
Brazil. 

37.  Procnias   cucullata  \j=Ampelion  cucullafus 

Sw.      14.  374. 

Brazil:  Miss  K.  Yeates. 

38.  Picus  bicolor  [—Melanerpes  candidus  Otto. 

is,  148]. 
Brazil:  Sent  Sw.  from  "Minas  Geraies." 

44.  Pteroglossus    sulcatus    [=.  lulacorhamphus 

su  leaf  us  Sw.      1".  134 1 . 
Spanish  Main. 

45.  Ramphastos  carinatus  |      fb.     19,125]. 

|  Central  America,  etc  | . 
49.  Oxyrhyncus      cristatus       \j=Oxyrhamphiis 

flammiceps  Temm.     is.  281]. 

Brazil! 
5b.  Ramphastos  vitellinus  111.  [=//>.     1".  132]. 

Hab.  unknown:  [Venezuela,  etc]. 
78.  Picus   affinis    [=Dendrobates  affinis  Sw. 

is.  362]. 

Brazil! 
82.  Trochilus  niger  [=Plorisuga  ///sea  Vieill. — 

16,  351 1 . 

Brazil! 
s5.  Trochilus  falcatus  [=(  'ampylopterus lazulus 

Vieill     16,  292], 

Bullock's  Museum. 

so.   Psittacus  murin us  Gm.  [=ftfyopsitta  mona- 

c/ins  Bodd.     20.  231]. 
90.   Pteroglossus  inscriptus  [=Ib.     9,146]. 

■•Interior  of  Guyana":   Bullock. 
99.  Tamat  ia  tnacrorhynchosex  Gmelin  [—Bucco 
Swainsonii  Gray.     19,  1S1|. 
S.  Brazil. 
100.  Xenops genibarbis ex  Illiger  [=/b.     15,110]. 

"Inhabits  Brazil  but  is  rare." 
105.  Trochilus   recuryirostris   [~=Avocettula   re- 
curvirostris  Sw.     16,  101]. 
Peru:  Bullock.     [Guiana], 
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Trochilus  ensipennis  [=Campylopterus  en- 
sipennis  Sw.     16,  290]. 
Hab.  unknown:  Swainson's  coll. 
Ramphastos  dicolorus  Linn.  Gmelin  [==/*.— 
1".  [33]. 

S.  Brazil:  Langdorff. 
Platyrhynchus   cancromus    ex    Temminck 
r=/'.  mystaceus  Vieill.     14,  67]. 
lirax.il:   Leadbeater.  _      _ 

Muscipeta   barbata   ex  Gmelin  ]=Myiobius 
barbatus  Gm.     14.  199], 
Brazil! 
Nectarinia  cyanocephala  ex  Gmelin  [=Dac- 
nis  cayana  (Linn.)     11,  19] . 
Brazil! 
131.  Trochilus  latipennis  ex  Latham  [=Cam- 
pylopterus  largipennis  Bodd. — 16,  288]. 
Cayenne.     [Guiana  |. 
Malurus  garrulus  [=Phacelodomus  rufifrons 
Max.    -IS,  80]. 
Bahia! 
Sylvia    plumbea   \=Parula  pitiayumi.     10, 
"  25'  1 1 . 
Brazil:   Leadbeater. 
Troglodytes  rectirostris  [=Rhamphoaznus 
melanurus  Vieill.— IS,  260]. 
Brazil:  Leadbeater. 
Psittacus  chryseiirus    [=Urochroma  surda 
111.-   20.  354]. 
Pernambuco. 
Nectarinia  Have.. la  (ex  Gmelin)  var  [=Ccr- 
thiola  martinicana  Reich,   fide  K.  Ridg- 
way     11,46]. 

Trinidad?   [Martinique.] 
Emberiza  cristata   \=Gubernatrix  cristata 
Vieill.     12,815]. 

"Purchased  alive  at  one  of  the  Brazilian 
ports"     but     probably      "brought     from 
Africa."     [Argentine  Republic] 
Ramphastos  ambiguus  [==Ib. —19,  128]. 

Hab.   unknown.      [Colombia  to  E-  Peru] . 
Pteroglossus  viridis  ex    L.   Gmelin  [=/£.— 
19,  147]. 
Demerara:  Edmonston. 


173.  Gallinula  ruficollis  (ex  Gmelin)  var  =[Ara- 

mides  [cayanea]  chiricote  Vieill.— 23,  58]. 
Brazil:  Langsdorff. 

174.  Tanagra   canicapilla     \==Geothlypis   vclata 

Vieill.--  10.  363]. 

"Not  uncommon   in  the  W.  I''.      [Not  so. 

Brazil  and  Argentina). 

More  space  has  been  given  this  maiden  work 
of  Swainson  than  can  be  afforded  to  others.  _  It 
will  be  seen  that  he  started  out  in  his  scientific 
career  with  what  would  be  considered  conserva- 
tive ideas  as  to  genera  and  species  and  without 
any  "philosophical"  manifestations.  He  had 
not  yet  become  afflicted  with  or  at  least 
did  not  exhibit  symptoms  of  the  monomania,  he 
became  subject  to  during  most  of  his  autorial 
life. 

EXOTIC    CONCHOLOGY,  KTC. 

As  alreadv  indicated  Swainson  commenced  an 
illustrated  serial  on  shells  (in  1822)  before  he 
completed  his  Zoological  Illustrations,  but  was 
obliged  to  suspend  it.  He  resumed  it  later  and 
completed  it  in  1835  with  six  parts. 

In  this  work,  called  "Exotic  Conchology",  he 
commenced  the  illustration  of  the  Volutes  and 
he  intended  "to  complete  a  copious  illustration 
of  this  noble  family  of  shells;  which  (if  the 
simile  be  admissible")  may  be  termed  the  nobles 
of  testaceous  animals,  with  as  much  truth  as 
Linnaeus  has  called  Palms  the  princes  of  the 
Vegetable  World."  (Zool.  111.,  pi.  161).  This 
intention  was  not  fully  carried.  The  plates,  so 
far  as  published,  were  of  superior  execution. 

About  the  same  time  (1812)  he  also  furnished 
on  appendix  to  a  catalogue  of  shells  formed  by 
Mr.  Bligh  which  was  sold  at  auction  in  the 
spring  of  that  year.  In  this  he  diagnosed  some 
new  special  of  shells  several  of  which  he  figured 
in  his  "Zoological  Illustrations"  (see  pi.  144, 
146). 

( To  he  Continued.') 


THE  CHICKADEE  (PARUS  ATRICAPILLUS)  IN  EASTERN  NEBRASKA. 
BY  M.   A.   CARRIKER,  JR.,  Nebraska  City,  Neb. 


The  Black-capped  Chickadee  [Tarns  atrica- 
pillus)  is  an  abundant  summer  resident  of  the 
eastern  pari  of  Nebraska,  frequenting  chiefly 
tin-  timbered  land  along  the  Missouri  River  and 
the  streams  and  creeks  flowing  into  it. 

It  is  almost  impossible  to  tell  when  they  arrive 
and  when  they  leave;  for  the  reason  that  many. 
breeding  farther  north,  spend  the  winter  here, 
and  as  they  leave  in  the  spring  for  their  northern 
haunts,  more  drift  up  from  time  to  time  from 
the  south;  so  that  never  does  there  appear  t<>  he 
any  decided  movement. 

I    am    convinced    also,     from     the    manner     in 

which  they  obtain  their  food,  that  they  do  no1 
cover  any  great  distance  at  one  flight,  but  make 
>l)..i-t     stages,     feeding    as    they    go    along,    and 

whenever  possible  following  the  course  of  a 
stream. 

During  the  late  autumn  and  winter  and  early 
spring,  before  the  breeding  season,  they  are 
very  noisy. 


I  am  seldom  in  the  woods  during  the  above- 
mentioned  season  that  I  do  not  see  a  troop  of 
from  three  to  six  or  seven  Hitting  along  in  their 
peculiar  jerky  and  halting  manner,  searching 
industriously  along  the  tree  trunks  and  limbs  for 
the  grubs  hidden  under  the  bark,  while  ever  and 
anon,  breaking  forth  in  a  crisp  decided  manner 
with  "Chick-a-dee-dee-dee, "  sometimes  clear 
and  full,  and  again  hurriedly  running  the  sylla- 
bles together,  but  ever  with  that  cheerful  and  en- 
ergetic tone  which  endears  him  to  all  birdlovers. 

During  the  coldest  part  of  the  winter  they 
remain  hidden  away  in  some  wind-sheltered 
valley,  covered  witli  a  thick  growth  of  timber, 
but  iii  the  sunny  days  of  November.  March  and 
April     they  seek    out    the   apple   orchards  and  in 

company  with  Dryobates  pubescens  and    /K  vil- 

l  as  us  devour  great  quantities  of  injurious  grubs, 
and  during  the  intervals  of  search,  gathering 
in  noisy  groups,  scolding  in  their  accustomed 
manner  at  some  avian  intruder, 
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After  the  chilling  blasts  of  winter  are  over 
and  the  sunny  days  commence  in  the  latter  part 
of  February.  March  and  April,  they  give  voice 
to  their  delight  in  a  manner  which  I  have  never 
observed  in  any  other  month  of  the  year.  It  is 
a  call  very  similar  to  that  of  Sayornis  phoebe 
except  that  it  is  louder,  clearer,  and  much  more 
distinct,  consisting  of  two  clear  sweet  note-. 
pitched  rather  high;  the  second  about  a  half 
tone  lower  than  the  first  and  both  in  a  distinct 
minor  key. 

I  never  heard  it  in  the  late  winter  days,  but 
that  it  sends  a  joyous  thrill  through  me,  awak- 
ening pleasant  memories  and  giving  rise  to 
eager  anticipations  of  spending  many  happy 
hours  in  the  search  for  their  nests.  It  is  almost 
equal  to  being  awakened  some  bright  March 
morning  by  a  Robin,  pouring  out  in  joyous 
abandon  its  sweet  melody,  as  it  sways  back  and 
forth  on  the  topmost  twit;'  of  a  nearby  tree. 
bathed  in  the  first  rays  of  the  rising  sun. 

I  always  begin  to  look  for  their  nests  just 
about  the  time  I  have  finished  with  Buteo 
borealis  and  have  been  getting  full  sets  of 
Corvus  americanus  for  a  week  or  ten  days;  in 
other  words,  from  the  15th  of  April  to  the  1st  of 
May,  according'  to  weather  conditions. 

In  1896  we  had  a  very  early  spring  and  my 
first  full  set  was  taken  April  18th,  while  in  1898 
it  was  much  later,  May  15th. 

They  are  more  or  less  irregular  in  their  breed- 
ing, owing  t<>  the  straggling  manner  in  which 
they  make  their  arrival. 

The  length  of  time  for  getting  first  full  sets 
ranges  from  fourteen  to  seventeen  days,  and  I 
have  never  found  sets  later  than  this  period, 
except  of  birds  whose  first  sets  I  had  good  reason 
to  believe  had  been  taken.  Thus  my  observa- 
tions would  tend  to  strengthen  the  belief  that 
but  one  setting  is  deposited  in  a  season,  except 
where  this  is  taken,  when  two  and  even  three 
sets  may  be  laid;  but  in  this  case  the  later  sets 
are  almost  invariably  small,  seldom  ever  con- 
taining more  than  four  or  five  eggs. 

The  nesting  site  is  generally  chosen  near 
some  stream  or  pond,  but  often  in  orchards  quite 
distant  from  any  water.  Out  of  about  fifty- 
seven  nests  observed  during  the  past  four  m'.i- 
>oii>.  there  were  but  fourteen  found  any  distance 
from  water,  nine  of  these  being  in  orchards,  and 
the  other  live  in  heavy  timber. 

A  dead  stub  of  a  willow  tree  is  preferred,  al- 
though the  stubs  id'  hickory.  Cottonwood,  linden, 
and  wild  cherry  are  not  infrequently  made  use  of. 


The  highest  nest  found  was  3d  feet  from  the 
ground,  the  lowest  1  foot,  while  the  average 
height  is  8  feet. 

I  have  never  found  them  nesting  in  natural 
cavities  in  any  tree  except  the  apple  and  have 
no  positive  evidence  of  them  ever  using  the 
cavities  of  any  of  the  Picidae. 

The  cavity  i  from  1.25  inch  to  1.75  inch  in 
diameter  at  the  entrance,  widening  downward 
to  from  2.5n  inch  to  3.50  inch  at  the  bott<  mi.  with 
an  average  depth  of  6  inches 

The  structure  and  material  of  the  nests  in  this 
locality  is  almost  invariable. 

The  nesl  is  first  formed  with  sides  and  bottom 
of  fre^h  green  moss,  and  then  lined  with  soft 
hair  of  the  rabbit,  cow.  horse  or  any  other 
animal  that  may  chance  to  leave  its  hair  caught 
on  fence  or  limb.  The  earlier  in  the  season  the 
nest  is  made  the  more  hair  is  used  in  making  it. 
with  less  of  the  moss,  while  those  later  are  just 
the  reverse;  nests  made  for  second  sets  are 
nearly  always  very  frail. 

From  the  data  id'  forty  seven  sets,  the  number 
of  eggs  to  the  set  ranges  as  follows: 


Nn.  nf  Sets.  Xu.  ill   EggS  ill  Set. 

Seven 4 

Ten 5 

Nineteen 6 

Eight 7 

Two 8 

One 9 

This  i;'ives  the  average  number  of  eggs  to  the 
set  as  six. 

The  female  does  not  commence  incubation 
until  all  of  the  es^s  have  been  deposited,  and 
until  that  time  the  eggs  are  kept  covered  with  a 
layer  of  hair  taken  from  the  nest  lining. 

This  hair  is  pushed  to  one  side  whenever  an 
egg  is  deposited,  which  is  daily,  and  afterwards 
replaced. 

This  may  be  taken  as  an  infallible  sign  as  to 
the  completion  of  the  set.  unless  Hie  bird  is 
flushed  while  laying,  without  having  had  time 
to  replace  the  covering. 

Incubation  is  completed  in  fourteen  days,  and 
during  this  time  the  female  seldom  leaves  the 
nest,  being  fed  by  the  male.  In  many  cases  sin- 
has  to  be  removed  by  force,  especially  when  the 
incubation  is  advanced. 

As  in  the  case  of  all  birds  whose  incubation  is 
short,  the  young  are  soon  fledged. 


REMARKS  ON  SOME  OF  THE  BIRDS  OF  THE  CAPE  OF  GOOD  HOPE. 

l',\    Phii.ii>  Liti.ky  Sci.atkk.  London,  England.* 


Mr.  Sclater  .^ave  a  shorl  account  of  his  recent 
journey  to  the  (.'ape  of  Good  I  lope,  and  conclu- 
ded with  the  following  remarks  on  some  of  the 
birds  of  the  Tape  peninsula: 

"In  the  suburbs  of  Capetown  and  in  the  im- 
mediate vicinity  of  that  city,  where  I  spent  the 
greater  part  of  my  short  stay  in  South  Africa. 
birds.it  must  be  confessed,  are  by  no  means 
abundant,  either    in    species    or   in    individuals. 


Although  I  was  always  on  the  look  on',  for  them 
and  made  short  excursions  into  the  surrounding 
country  nearly  every  day .  mainly  for  the  pur- 
pose of  observing  them.  I  did  not  succeed  in  re- 
cognizing positively  more  than  from  20  to  25 
species,  and  of  some  of  these  I  saw  bu1   very  few 

examples. 

■■The  commonest   ami  most   pervading   bird  in 
Capetown    and   its  vicinity  at  the  time  of  year 


'Reprinted  from  Tli>  Ibis  (7).  April  lyoo,  VI,  565-368. 
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when  I  was  there  (September  and  October 
answering  to  our  March  and  April)  was  cer- 
tainly the  Cape  Dove  I  Turtur  capicola).  The 
somewhat  harsh  and  grating  love-call  of  this 
species  could  be  heard  at  all  times  of  the  day, 
both  in  the  city  and  suburbs,  although  it  was 
not  always  easy  to  discover  the  exact  por- 
tion of  tlie  utterer.  The  call  is  something  like 
three  sylables  'kan-kay-wnoo,'  with  the  last  note 
much  prolonged.  The  bird  was  evidently  in- 
tending to  breed  everywhere,  like  our  Wood- 
Pigeon  in  the  parks  of  London  and  Paris.  I  also 
occasionally  saw  and  heard  a  rather  smaller 
Dove  with  a  much  softer  and  quite  different  call, 
which  I  take  to  have  been  Turtur  senegalensis. 

•■Tin-  other  birds  that  I  most  frequently 
noticed  in  the  gardens  at  Capetown  were  the 
Cape  Sparrow  {Passer  arcuatus),  the  Cape  Wag- 
tail i  Motacilla  capensis),  and  the  Collared  Shrike 
i  Lanius  collaris). 

'•The  Cape  Sparrow  is  certainly  not  nearly  so 
abundant  as  its  British  representative  in  London, 
but  seems  to  have  nearly  similar  habits.  It  was 
commencing  to  breed  in  the  garden.-,  and  builds 
nests  similar  to  those  of  its  European  ally.  The 
Cape  Wagtail  may  be  seen  pursuing  insects  on 
the  well-kept  grass-plots  surrounding  the  Parlia- 
ment House,  and  is  quite  tame  and  familiar. 

"The  Collared.  Shrike,  which  I  saw  every  day 
on  passing  through  the  Municipal  Garden.-,  up 
to  the  Museum,  shows  its  pied  plumage  well 
amongst  the  green  foliage  of  the  trees.  It  i-  a 
most  ferocious  little  villain,  and  if  care  is  not 
taken  it  will  enter  the  verandas  and  kill  the  pet 
birds  there  suspended  in  their  cages.  Two  in- 
stances of  the  death  of  canaries  in  this  way  oc- 
curred during  my  stay  in  Capetown. 

"The  Olivaceous  Thrush  [Turdus  olivaceus), 
the  "Sprew"  Starling  [Amydrus  tnorio),  the  so- 
called  Cape  'Robin'  (Cossypha  caffra),  and  the 
Bakbakiri  Bush-Shrike  I  Laniarius  bakbakiri)  are 
four  other  species  that  are  occasionally  seen  in 
the  gardens  and  the  town  and  suburbs,  but  I 
should  not  call  any  one  of  them  abundant.  The 
Olivaceous  Thrush  picks  about  on  the  ground 
like  our  Soul;-  Thrush,  and  the  Bush-Shrike  has 
somewhat  similar  habits,  but  attracts  attention 
by  a  variety  of  sweet  whistling  notes  and  is  said 
to  have  imitative  faculties. 

"A  loquat-tree  [Photinia  japonica)  with  ripen- 
ing fruit  is  the  most  likely  place  to  see  the  Cape 
Bulbul  (Pycnonotus  capensis).  The  ridiculous 
claim  of  this  bird  to  figure  in  the  British  List 
should  be  scouted  by  all  sensible  persons.  It  is 
a  strictly  local  South  African  species  and  does 
not  range  far  north. 

••The  pretty  Yellow  Weaver-bird  (Sitagra 
capensis)  I  was  delighted  to  find  busy  in  con- 
structing it-  excessively  neat  hanging  nests  in 
many  gardens  of  the  city  and  suburb.-.  One 
small  community  had  selected  a  willow-tree  close 
to  the  Public  Library,  m-ar  the  celebrated  Oak- 
walk.  for  the  purpose.  I  never  failed  to  stop  as 
I  passed  by  every  day  to  admire  the  sprightly 
and  active  way  in  which  these  little  birds  exer- 
cised their  craft.  In  anotherspot  the  ill-advised 
builder-  had  selected  a  hunch  of  papyrus-stalks 
in  an  ornamental  pond  for  the  seal  of  their  ope- 


rations. So  soon  as  the  nest  was  complete  the 
weight  of  the  structure  broke  the  papyrus  down, 
and  caused  the  fall  of  stalk  and  nest  into  the 
water  beneath.  But  the  Indefatigable  birds 
would  take  no  heed  of  this  event,  and  com- 
menced their  fruitless  work  again  on  an  adjoin- 
ing -talk. 

•"In  a  garden  at  Sea-point,  the  marine  suburb 
of  Capetown.  I  was  much  delighted,  on  an  after- 
noon in  September,  to  witness  the  proceedings 
of  a  -mall  flock  of  Colies  (believed  to  have  been 
Coitus  capensis),  They  were  Creeping  about  in 
a  small  tree-like  shrub,  and  having  searched  it 
thoroughly  through  proceeded  to  another. 
Their  curious  mouse-like  climbing-  antics  and 
the  positions  assumed  are  known  to  us  from 
captive  specimens  in  the  Regent's  Park,  but  this 
was  my  only  opportunity  of  witnessing  their 
evolutions  in  a  natural  condition.  As  the  eggs 
of  this  isolated  form  one  of  the  most  distinctive 
Ethiopian  types  of  bird  life—  are  not  well  known, 
I   beg   leave  to  exhibit  some  specimens  of  them. 

"On  the  marg-in  of  the  pond  on  Sea-point  Com- 
mon  I  also  noticed  specimens  of  a  Pipit  (.  hit/uis 
sp.  inc.  I  and  a  shall  Shore-Plover  {AZgialitis), 
but  could  not  be  certain  as  to  the  species. 

"Two  ascents  of  the  well-known  and  most 
picturesque  mountain  which  rises  to  a  height  of 
some  2500  feet  above  Capetown,  introduced  me 
to  several  birds  which  I  had  not  seen  below. 
The  splendid  Protea-shrubs  just  coming  into 
flower  were  the  resort  of  two  forms  of  bird-life 
which  were  quite  new  to  me  in  natitva.  These 
were  the  long-tailed  PromeropS  ca \fer—  another 
exclusively  Ethiopian  type — and  the  Sun-birds 
( Anthobaphes  and  Cinnyris).  PromeropS  appears 
to  have  been  modified  specially  to  feed  on  the 
nectar  of  the  species  of  Proteaceae  which  are  so 
abundant  011  the  hills  of  Southern  Africa,  but 
no  doubt,  it  also  avails  itself  of  the  insects 
attached  to  the  same  dowers.  On  Table  Moun- 
tain I  also  observed  specimens  of  a  very  fine 
Rock-Thrush — Monticola  explorator,  I  believe — 
and  an  occasional  Crow  (Corvus scapulatus).  Of 
the  latter  a  single  specimen  appears  to  have 
taken  up  its  abode  in  the  garden  of  Groot  Schuur, 
in  the  society  of  the  Rooks  which  Mr.  Rhodes  has 
lately  imported  from  Europe. 

••(  in  the  Cape  Elats  just  outside  Capetown  the 
Secretary-bird  [Serpentarius  secretarius)  still 
builds  his  nest  every  year,  though  I  did  not  see 
it  in  this  locality.  A  pair  of  young  Secretary- 
bird- now  in  the  Museum  Grounds  at  Capetown 
were  obtained  here  in  1898,  and  two  eggs  were 
taken  from  the  same  ne.-t  on  the  15th  October 
this  year.  It  i.-  curious  that  onr  familiar  Heron 
(.  irdea  cinerea)  inhabits  the  ■vleys'  in  the  same 
district,  and  that  the  Great  Crested  Grebe  [Podi- 
cipes  cristatus)  is  a  regular  breeder  there. 

"Finally.  I  may  mention  that  enormous  docks 
of  the  Dominican  Gull  (Larus  dominicanus)  and 
the  Cape  Cormorant  (Phalacrocorax  capensis) 
frequent  the  harbor  of  Table  Bay.  and  are  ac- 
companied by  small  parties  of  the  Cape  Penguin 
(Spheniscus  demersus).  <  mtside  the  harbour  the 
ships  are  likewise  attended  by  numerous  Giant 
Petrels  [Majaqueus cequinoctialis)  and  occasional 
Albatrosses  [Diomedea  melanophrys).,y 
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THE   LOVK   OF   NATURE. 

In  the  instalment  of  the  Birds  of  the  Road  in 
the  current  number  of  the  <  >SPRBY,  Mr.   Bartsch 
has  given  vent  t<>  his  enthusiastic  love  of  Nature 
and  manifested  the  feeling  stirred  up  in  him  by 
the    music    of    the    birds.     The  perusal  of    his 
words  brought    back    to  the    senior  editor   the 
memory  of  a  passage  which  thrilled  him  in  early 
youth,  and  expressed  his  own  sentiments.      Forty 
to  fifty  years  ago  Hugh   Miller  was   a    very  pop- 
ular   author    and  his  works    had  a  wide  circula- 
tion.    At    the  commencement   of   his  career  he 
was    a    journeyman  mason  and  when  he  had  be- 
come distinguished  he  published  an  autobiogra- 
phy under  the  caption    "My  Schools  and  School- 
masters."    He    was    a    master   of  English,   and 
some    of    his    descriptions    of    scenery    are   very 
hue.     While  still  an  apprentice  mason  he  worked 
in  the  valley  of  the  Conon,  about  20  miles   from 
Cromarty  (Scotland).     Although  the  writer  had 
not  opened  the  book  for  many  years,  he  took  it 
down  from  the  shelf  and  instantly  turned  to  the 
place    he    wanted.     The    book    is    scarcely  read 
now.  but  it  may  give  as  much   pleasure  in  these 
days   as  when    it   was   new.     The   editor  would 
share  his  pleasure  with  the  readers  of  the  Ospkkv 
and  has  the  passage  reprinted.     In  "Chapter  X," 
Miller  tells  of  delightful  walks  in  the  immediate 
neighborhood  of  Conon-side,  and  the  chapter  is 
headed  by  a  quotation  from  Burns. 


Comments. 

BIRDS   OF    AFRICA. 

The  birds  of  Africa,  and  especially  those  of 
South  Africa,  are  attracting  much  attention  at 
present.  In  the  last  number  of  The  Ibis  (April, 
1900),  two  of  the  six  main  articles,  ten  com- 
munications to  the  British  ( >rnithologists'  Club, 
and  five  reviews,  besides  three  letters  or  notes.. 
relate  to  African  ornithology.  The  longest  com- 
munication to  the  British  Ornithologists' Club 
is  by  Dr.  Philip  Lutley  Sclater.  who  indulged 
in  a  trip  recently  to  the  Cape  of  Good  Hope 
where  his  son  is  the  director  of  the  Museum  of 
South  Africa  at  Cape  Town.  Dr.  Sclater  kept 
his  eves  wide  open  when  in  the  Cape  peninsula 
and  has  recorded  his  observations  in  such  a 
pleasant  way.  and  gives  such  a  good  idea  of  the 
ordinary  avian  features  of  the  country  that  we 
think  we  will  merit  the  thanks  of  the  readers  of 
the  OSPREV  by  reproducing  his  article  in  our 
columns.  It  will  be  found  among  the  •'original 
and  selected  article-." 


"The  muse,  nae  poet  ever  land  her, 
Till  by  himsel'  he  learned  to  wander 
Adown  snniL-  trot  tin'  burn's  meandei . 

An'  no  think  lang: 
o,  sweet  to  music,  and  pensive  ponder 

A  heart-felt  sang!" 


L,ater  he  gives  the  ideas  we  have  admired. 
"There  is  a  poetic  age  in  the  life  of  most  indi- 
viduals, as   certain    as    in    the    history   of    most 
nations;   and  a  very  happy  age  it  is.      I  had  now 
fully  entered   on    it;  and  enjoyed,  in   my   lonely 
walks  along  the  Conon.  a  happiness  aniple  enough 
to  compensate  for  many  ;i  long  hour  of  toil,  and 
mauv  a  privation.      I  have  quoted,  as  ;i   motto  of 
this    chapter,  an     exquisite  verse    from    Burns. 
There  is  scarce  another  stanza  in  the  wide  round 
of  British  literature  that  so  faithfully  describes 
the  mood  which,  regularly  as  the  evening  came, 
and  after  I  had  buried  myself  in  the  thick  woods, 
or  reached  some  bosky  recess  of  the  river  bank, 
used    t<>   come    stealing  over  me.  and  in  which  I 
have    felt    my  heart    and   intellect  as  thoroughly 
in  keeping  with    the   scene   and    hour  as  the  ^til  1 
woodland  pool  beside  me.  whose  surface  reflected 
in  the  calm  every  tree  and  rock  that  r<  >se  around 
it.  and    every    hue    of   the  heavens  above.      And 
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yet  the  mood,  though  a  sweet,  was  also,  as  the 
poet  expresses  it.  a  pensive  one:  it  was  steeped 
in  the  happy  melancholy  sung  so  truthfully  by 
an  elder  bard,  who  also  must  have  entered 
deeply  into  the  feeling. 

"When  I  _;<>e  musing  all  alone, 
Thinking  of  divers  things  foreknowne, — 
When  I  builde  castles  in  i  lie  air, 
Voide  oi  sorrow  and  voide  of  care, 
Pleasing  myself  with  phantasms  sweet. — 
Methinks  the  time  runs  very  tleet; 
All  my  joys  t<>  this  art-  follie; — 
None  soe  sweet  as  melanchollie. 

\vhen  to  ii!\  sell    I  sit  and  smile, 

With  pl«  asing  thoughts  the  time  beguile, 
By  a  brook  snte  or  wood  sue  green, 
Unheard,  unsought  for,  and  unsi  i  n, 

A  thousand  pleasures  <loe  me  blesse. 
And  crowne  my  soul  with  happiness; 
All  my  joys  to  this  are  follie;— 
None  sue  sweet  :.s  melanchollie." 

"When  I  remember  how  my  happiness  was  en- 
hanced by  every  little  bird  that  burst  out  into 
sudden  son--  among  the  trees,  and  then  as  sud- 
denly became  silent,  or  by  every  bright-scaled 
fish  that  went  darting  through  the  topaz-colored 
depths   of   the    water,  or   rose    for   the  moment 


over  its  calm  surface, — how  the  blue  sheets  of 
hyacinths  that  carpeted  the  openings  in  the 
wood  delighted  me.  and  every  golden-tinted 
cloud  that  gleamed  over  the  setting  sun.  and 
threw  its  bright  flash  on  the  river,  seemed  to 
inform  the  heart  of  a  heaven  beyond. — I  marvel, 
in  looking  over  the  scraps  of  verse  produced  at 
the  time,  to  find  how  little  of  the  sentiment  in 
which  I  so  luxuriated,  or  of  the  nature  which  I 
SO  enjoyed,  found  their  way  into  them.  But 
what  Wordsworth  well  terms  "the  accomplish- 
ment of  verse.'*  given  to  but  few.  is  as  distinct 
from  the  poetic  faculty  vouchsafed  to  many,  as 
the  ability  of  relishing  exquisite  music  is  dis- 
tinct from  thepower  of  producing  it.  Nay,  there 
are  cases  in  which  the  "faculty""  may  be  very 
high,  and  yet  the  "accomplishment"*  compara- 
tively low,  or  altogether  awanting." 

We  wish  for  our  readers  during  the  coming 
season  the  same  pleasures  of  communion  with 
Nature  as  Miller  knew  and  as  happily  we  may 
know  still. 


Literature. 


The  Birds  oi  South  Africa.     By  Arthur  C. 

Stark.  M.  B.  Vol.  i.  London:  Porter.  1900. 
(The  Fauna  of  South  Africa.  Edited  by  W.  L. 
Sclater.)  8vo.  The  first  volume  of  the  Fauna 
of  South  Africa,  prepared  by  the  late  Dr.  Stark. 
(whose  death  was  recorded  in  the  January  num- 
ber of  the  ( >SPREY)  has  been  published  and  treats 
of  the  first  half  of  the  Pas.-erine  birds. 

A  Key  of  THE  Bikds  of  Australia  and  Tas- 
mania, with  their  Geographical  Distribution  in 
Australia.  By  Robert  Hall.— Melbourne  and 
London.  1899.  [8vo.].  The  birds  of  the  region 
indicated  number  767  and  are  arranged  according 
to  the  system  adopted  for  the  Catalogue  of  Birds 
in  the  collection  of  the  British   Museum.     Aus- 


tralia is  divided,  with  Professor  Spencer,  into 
three  main  divisions  or  "sub-regions"  named 
Eyrean.  Torresian  and  Bassian. 

Notes   on    thk    Birds    observed     duRiNG 
Three  Visits  to  Kamchatka  in  1896  and  1897 

by  Mr.  G.  E.  H.  Barrett-Hamilton,  one  of 
the  British  Seal  Commissioners,  have  been  pub- 
lished in  the  Ibis.  He  refers  to  Dr.  Stejneger's 
"Results  of  Ornithological  Explorations  in  the 
Commander  Islands  and  Kamtschatka'*  (1885)  as 
"the  latest  and  most  complete  account  of  the 
birds  of  Kamchatka"  that  had  been  previously 
published.  The  Nutcracker  of  the  region  has 
been  described  as  new  -Nucifraga  kamchat- 
kensis. 


Notes. 


An  Ornithological  Trip  to  Porto  Rico  has 

1>  en  mad.-  by  Drs.  Stejne.^er  and  Richmond. 
They  left  here  early  in  February  for  Porto 
Rico,  and  returned  to  Washington  about  the  first 
of  May.  Satisfactory  collections  were  made  in 
several  part-  of  the  Island.-,  and  on  the  neigh- 
boring small  island  of  Vieques.  Owing  to  the 
dense  population  and  lack  of  forest  areas  land 
possibly  to  the  hurricanel  many  of  the  native 
species  of  bird-  were  found  to  be  scarce.  Bight 
specimens  were  obtained  of  Nesospingus  specu- 
liferus,  a  rare  plain  finch-like  Tanager  des- 
cribed by  Lawrence  in  1*75.  (Ibis,  p.  383,  pi.  9,) 
of  which  the  National  Museum  had  previously 
only  one  specimen  (the  type).  The  species 
seems  to  live  in   flocks  on  the  mountain.-. 

A  Trip  to  Cub  \  was  begun  at  nearly  the  same 
time  a-  that  of  Drs.  Stejnegerand  Richmond  by 


Messrs.  Palmer  and  Riley.  They  went  to  the 
western  part,  and  are  still  in  the  field.  They 
have  sent  in  good  series  of  several  rare  birds. 

Eoc.s  or  thk  Cai.ii-okni  \  CONDOR  are  wanted. 
Herbert  M.  Beesley  of  Bournemouth,  England, 
a  collector  for  Hon.  Walter  Rothschild,  is  trying 
to  g-et   for  the  museum   at  Trin g  an  egg  of  the 

bird.  There  are  said  to  be  several  oologists  who 
are  ready  to  pay  $1,000  t<>  $1,200  for  an  egg? 
The  last  recorded  -ale  of  an  egg  was  in  1887. 

A  New  Egg  of  the  Great  Auk  has  been 
found.  Its  discovery,  according  to  a  note  in  the 
Ibis  for  April  (p.  369  .  "brought  the  number  of 
known  eggs  of  the  Great  Auk  to  72."*  The 
history  is  to  be  given  in  a  future  number  of  the 
Ibis,  and  the  egg  itself  was  consigned  to  Henry 
Steven-  for  sale. 
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An  Attempt  to  Re-introduce  the  Great 
Bustard  into  England  is  to  be  made  accord- 
ing- to  a  writer  in  The  Field  (March  17).  The 
place  selected  is  that  part  of  England's  •■eastern 
counties  in  which  the  last  survivors  of  the  in- 
digenous race  remained  prior  to  complete  extinc- 
tion." The  writer  appreciates  the  difficulties 
in  the  way  of  carrying  out  such  a  project. 

FEATHERS  of  THE  MOA  have  been  received 
by  the  United  States  National  Museum  from 
Prof.  F.  W.  Hutton  of  Christ  Church.  New 
Zealand.  Fifteen  were  obtained,  part  of  a  con- 
siderable number  discovered  by  Professor  Hutton 
in  a  cave  of  the  North  Island  at  Earnescleugh. 
The  birds,  it  will  be  remembered,  have  been 
long  extinct. 

A  New  Bird  of  Paradise  has  just  been 
found  accidentally  among  the  mounted  repre- 
sentatives of  that  family  in  the  United  States 
National  Museum.  It  belongs  to  the  genus 
Cicinnurus  and  is  related  to  the  C.  rectus,  but 
very  distinct.  Of  course  it  comes  from  New 
Guinea,  but  its  exact  habitat  is  unknown.  De- 
tails will  be  given  in  the  next  number  of  the 
OSPREY. 

The  Volbbecht  Pkize  fob  Scientific  Re- 
search (of  the  value  of  12,000  marks  or  about 
3,000  dollars)  has  been  awarded  by  the  Univer- 
sity of  Gottingen  to  Professor  Gegenbauer. 
This  illustrious  zoologist,  it  will  be  remembered, 
has  done  much  good  work  on  the  comparative 
anatomy  of  birds  as  well  as  of  other  animals. 

The  Penguin  in  Captivity.  A  leading  ar- 
ticle in  The  Saturday  Review  of  Eondon  deals 
with  "New  Beasts  at  the  Gardens"  of  the  Zoolo- 
gical Society.  These  "new  beasts"  include  "'a 
pair  of  Grevy's  Zebras."  and  "a  pair  of  marvel- 
ous Babiroussa  from  the  Celeb's"  besides  two 
representatives  of  the  remarkable  and  waning 
order  of  the  lung  fishes  (Dipnoi)  and  "King 
Penguin  from  the  Antarctic  seas".  The  remarks 
on  the  latter  are  couched  in  .such  an  interesting 
style  that  we  feel  sure  the  reader.-,  of  the  Ospkey 
will  thank  us  for  reproducing  them.  After  spe- 
cifying the  "new  beasts"  the  writer  discusses 
thus  pleasantly.  "Of  them  all.  perhaps  (for  on 
such  a  point  certainty  is  not  to  be  expected)  the 
King  Penguin  is  the  most  remarkable,  both  to 
the  work-a-day  eye  of  the  ordinary  visitor  and 
the  reflective  one  of  the  evolutionary  naturalist. 
The  former,  till  he  discovers  that  it  is  a  penguin, 
winch  epiiets  him  and  explain-  everything,  is  in 
a  state  of  exclamatory  wonder  whilst,  to  the 
latter.  Aptenodytes  longirostris,  as  he  fondly 
pronounces  it  to  be  (not  forgetting  to  tell  you 
that  some  authorities  prefer  calling  this  species 
.  Xptenodytes pennanti)  presents  the  most  strongly 
marked  instance  of  special  adaptation  tochanged 
habits,  with  consequent  divergence  from  tin- 
typical  avian  form  with  which  science  i-  ac- 
quainted if  indeed,  apteryx,  casuarius,  dinor- 
nis  and  one  <>r  two  other- do  not  offer  equally 
forcible  examples,  as  to  which  he  will  reserve 
his  opinion  Two  things  strike  one  about 
equally  in  this  delicious  creature.  it>  delicious- 
ness,  which  is  made  up  of  its  extraordinariness, 
and    its    beauty.      Wonder,    no    doubt,    precedes 


admiration.  The  eye  takes  in  the  outline  first 
and  one  really  feels  that  one  is  Alice  (or  some- 
body else)  in  Wonderland,  as  a  little,  weird. 
grotesque  white-waistcoated  bolt-upright  crea- 
ture, only  three  feet  high  but  full  of  deport- 
ment, comes  up  to  one  with  something  between 
a  strut  and  a  toddle  and  with  a  general  sugges- 
tion of  a  "How  do.  how  do?  Excuse  Rippers.  I 
haven't  what  you  folks  call  a  hand."  That  it 
should  not  have  one  seems  remarkable,  for  an 
upright  carriage  and  a  broad  frontage  of  waist- 
coat suggests  hands  and  no  flippers.  Flippers, 
however,  they  are  at  least  -or  do  they  only 
look  like  them?  And  just  as  a  long,  unmistaka- 
ble break — assuring  you  that  it  cannot  be  the 
mock  turtle— sets  you  wondering  whether  they 
are  really  wings,  the  keeper  assures  you  of  the 
fact  and  your  eyes  catches  the  plate,  with  name, 
on  the  railing — Aptenodytes,  &c.  and  you  come 
out  of  "•Wonderland"  and  remember  that  you 
are  at  the  Gardens  and  have  heard,  or  even 
read  about  penguins  ever  since  you  were 
little.  And  then  comes  admiration  with  a  rush 
for.  having  assimilated  his  quaintness,  you  see 
that  Aptenodytes  is  a  handsome  bird— no,  per- 
sonage with  a  glorified  head  and  the  very  sun- 
rise on  his  breast,  his  waistcoat.  The  sunrise, 
yes,  for  just  at  the  top  of  it,  rising  from  the 
waistcoat  as  if  from  the  sea  but  having  three- 
quarters  of  its  upper  disc  hidden  by  the  dark 
feather-clouds  of  the  throat,  is  the  sun,  a  golden 
feathery  sun  and  the  gold  of  it  is  diffused  down- 
wards glossed  over  the  glossy,  silver-creamy 
white  in  gradually  diminishing  splendour  till 
about  half-way  down,  just  where  the  middle 
button  would  be — it  gleams  and  glimmers  itself 
out.  One  almost  seems  to  see  rays.  Anything 
fresher,  purer,  more  pellucidly  lovely  it  would 
be  impossible  to  imagine.  The  breast  of  the 
Kin--  Penguin  is  bright,  sunny  morning.  The 
head,  however,  including  the  face  is  jetty  black 
but  a  little  way  back  on  each  side  of  it  the  black- 
ness is  cut  into  as  though  with  a  knife  so  sharp 
is  the  line  of  demarcation  by  two  patches  of  the 
same  splended  or  even  still  more  splendid — 
colour  a's  that  on  the  breast.  These  patches  are 
comet-shaped,  if  a  comet  may  have  a  very  fat. 
almost  circular  head  and  a  very  thin,  curved 
tail,  which  tails  run  down  each  side  of  the  neck 
getting  thinner  and  thinner  till,  in  an  almost 
imperceptible  streak  they  join  the  opposite 
horns  of  the  sun's  crescent  and  enter  into  his 
glory.  One  would  think  this  should  be  enough 
for  any  bird,  but  Aptenodytes  has  feather-  on 
the  throat  just  under  the  chin  which,  though 
they  look  black  at  first  like  the  head,  -lint  sud- 
denly into  a  dark  metallic  green  whenever  the 
light  catches  them,  whilst  on  each  side  of  the 
Ion-',  thin,  slightly  curved  beak,  commencing 
at  its  base  and  running  along  the  lower  mandi- 
ble   to    within    a    COUple  of    inchesofthetip.it 

displays  two  broad  strips  of  naked  red-orange 
skin,  intensely  brilliant  and  conspicuous. 
These  are  its  special  points.  The  rest  are  but 
adjuncts,  a-  for  instance  the  whole  of  the  back 
which  is  of  a  blueish,  slaty  grey,  looking  much 
more  like  fur  than  feathers,  and  suggesting  a 
newly  bought  and  very  expensive  mantle  of  the 
most  fashionable  design.  The  sleeves  which  tit 
tin-  queer  little  flipper-wings  quite  tightly  are, 
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on  the  upper  surface,  of  the  same  colour,  taut 
inside  they  are  white,  with  greyish  blends,  the 
smooth,  small  close-pressed  feathers  having',  all 
over  them,  the  appearance  of  scales.  These 
wonderfully  modified  wings  are  unbendable 
so  that  they  cannot  be  folded  up.  They  move 
only  from  the  shoulder-joint  and  are  quite 
devoid  of  quills.  The  wing',  in  fact,  has  he- 
come  a  paddle  like  that  of  the  seal  or  purpoise; 
indeed,  except  as  regards  the  head,  this  penguin 
much  resembles  a  porpoise  when  in  the  water. 
The  legs  and  feet -the  former  feathered  almost 
to  the  ground  are  very  thick  and  massive. 
giving  a  firm  basis  of  support  for  the  long,  up- 
right body  and  adding  much  t<>  the  effect  of  the 
little  pompous  strut  or  stride  which  gives  the 
bird  its  great  charm  of  manner.  You  are 
struck  by  the  fact  that  the  web  joining  the  toes 
is  rather  deeply  notched  enough,  at  least,  to 
surprise  in  so  aquatic  a  being  -  but.  no  doubt, 
the  powerful,  long,  thin  wings,  cutting'  the 
water  like  the  paddles  of  a  Canadian  canoe, 
only  more  effectively,  do  the  principal  work — at 
any  rate  when  under  the  surface.  On  the  land 
poor  Aptenodytes  must  always,  in  spite  of  his 
sunny  radiance,  be  just  a  little  ridiculous,  how- 
ever charmingly  so.  taut  in  the  sea,  amidst  the 
rough  surging  billows  of  the  Antarctic  Ocean — 
"in  cradle  of  the  rude  imperious  surge" — he 
must  impress  the  imagination  in  a  very  different 
manner — more  as  the  dark  cormorant  or  the 
stormy  petrel  does.  Unfortunately  a  sort  of 
enlarged  concrete  wash-basin  is  a  poor  substi- 
tute for  the  Antarctic  Ocean  and  so  the  poor, 
lonely  bird,  taken  from  his  kith  and  kin  and 
debarred  from  the  enjoyment  of  all  his  natural 
activities,  seems  to  think.  It  is  melancholy  to 
see  this  most  aquatic  of  all  birds  in  such  ac- 
commodation as  English  hospitality  has  sup- 
plied him  with.  Still  he  is  lucky  in  his  degree. 
After  all  he  is  not  living  in  a  rabbit-hutch  or  a 
parrot-cage — at  the  Aquarium  (!)  hard  by.  We 
should  have  liked  to  say  something— to  prattle  a 
little — of  the  ways  and  habits  of  these  dear 
birds,  how  they  breed  (or  bred;  it  is  safest,  also, 
to  use  the  past  tense)  on  the  Falkland  Islands, 
choosing  always  the  north  or  east  side  of  them 
and  commencing  to  lay  just  on  7  Octotaer,  how 
some  of  the  sites  chosen  were  several  miles  from 
the  sea.  and  how  the  penguins  marched  from  it 
in  detachments  of  from  ten  to  twenty  looking 
like  regiments  of  soldiers  and  making  regular 
roads  through  the  grass,  how  they  all  set  close 
together  some  hundreds  of  thousands — and 
hatched  their  eggs  and  reared  their  young  in 
peace  and  amity  had,  how,  till  man.  settling,  in 
an  evil  hour,  on  the  islands,  commenced  to  rob 
and  murder  them,  they  were  as  happy  as  they 
are  charming  and  innocent.  But  Ceratodus  is 
waiting  and.  moreover,  these  things  are  known 
the  last  but  too  well,  concerning- which  one 
need  read  but  Professor  Newton  ("A  Dictionary 
of  Bird-."  pages  705-6).      So  we  will  leave  Apte- 


nodytes, only  just  adding  that  he  is  fed  on  her- 
rings and  never  suggests  being  a  bird  except, 
by  association,  when  he  preens  his  feathers". 


The  Death  ok  Pkok.  Alphonsk  Mii.ne- 
EJdwardS  removes  from  the  scientific  field  one 
who  opened  a  new  epoch  in  ornithology.  The 
son  of  a  still  more  distinguished  father  (Henri 
Milne  Edwards)  he  was  born  in  183S  at  Paris, 
obtained  the  degree  of  M.  D.  in  1859,  and  be- 
came a  Professor  in  the  school  of  Pharmacy  at 
Paris  in  1865.  In  1876  he  entered  the  Jardin  des 
Plantes  as  aid  to  his  father  and  in  1871  became 
the  administrative  director  of  the  Menagerie 
and  Museum  of  Natural  History.  His  greatest 
work  was  published  in  1872  and  was  entitled 
"Recherches  Anatomiques  et  Paleontologiques 
pour  servir  a  l'Histoire  des  Oiseaux  Fossiles  de 
la  France:"  it  was  in  four  large  quarto  volumes, 
two  of  text  and  two  of  plates.  In  this  work 
he  endeavored  to  identify  the  fossil  bones 
of  birds  which  had  been  collected  and  preserved 
in  different  museums  for  years.  In  order  to  do 
thi>.  he  wa>.  naturally  otalig'ed  to  study  in  detail 
the  osteology  of  the  principal  types  of  living 
birds  in  order  to  have  a  basis  for  comparison 
for  the  fossils,  and  this  led  him  to  interesting- 
results.  He  found  that  the  long  bones  (legs  and 
wings),  which  are  the  ones  taest  preserved  in  a 
fossil  state,  had  good  distinctive  characters  and 
he  was  thus  able  to  approximate  those  he  se- 
cured, and  which  had  been  neglected  before,  to 
their  proper  places  in  the  ornithological  system. 

He  died  on  the  21st  of  April. 

His  family  name  is  an  interesting"  example  of 
the  development  of  a  patronymic.  His  father 
was  a  younger  son  of  the  large  family  of  an 
Englishman  resident  in  Belgium,  about  the 
commencement  of  the  century,  and  his  name 
was  Edwards.  Milne  was  his  middle  name. 
His  numerous  communications  to  the  French 
Academy  of  Science  were  indexed  under  the 
name  Edwards;  but  after  his  death  the  son's 
communications  were  always  referred  to  in  the 
index  from  the  name  Milne-Edwards. 

The  Death  ok  the  Duke  ok  Akoyi.k  notably 
lessens  the  number  of  Englishmen  of  hig"h 
station  addicted  to  scientific  pursuits.  The 
duke's  family  name  was  George  Douglass 
Campbell.  He  was  born  in  1x23.  and  succeeded 
to  the  title  in  1847.  He  was  quite  a  volminous 
author,  and  his  "Reign  of  Law"  (1866  etc.,)  es- 
pecially attracted  considerable  attention  when 
first  published.  He  also  wrote  a  number  of 
articles  on  geological  matters,  and  especially 
against  Darwin's  view  of  the  formation  of  Coral 
Islands.  Incidentally,  in  various  works  and 
magazine  articles,  he  noted  birds,  chiefly  giving 
observations  on  their  habits. 

He  died  on  the  24th  of  April. 
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